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the horrors of the morrow, when they were to be- 
hold the destruction of their town, the slaughter 
of their families, and the annihilation of all their 
earthiy happiness. Wolf and Muller sat silently 
absorbed in painful meditation. Schelle, on the 
contrary, was frantic with terror. He threw him- 
self upon the ground, and howled like a wild 
beast, heaping threats upon the heads of his 
enemies, who, happily for him, did not understand 
a word he said. 

Wolf raised his eyes to the heavens, where the 
stars were shining in silent beauty. 
those signs of almighty power and majesty, he 
knew that there reigned a merciful and gracious 
God, the All-wise Disposer of events, who does not 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of men. 
Wolf had boldly met the pestilence, regarding it 
as coming directly from the hand of God. On 
the ruin which the will of men was about to bring 
upon Naumburg, he could not look with the same 
tranquil resignation. He tried to pray that the 
bitter cup might pass away from him; but his 
thoughts were confused and distracted, and he was 


obliged to lay aside his pious intention. These 
dreadful hours of anticipation passed slowly on. 
Midnight was long past, and Schelle had a 


considerable time been quite still. He suddenly 
raised himself from the ground, where he had been 
lying on his face at fulllength. He looked wildly 
round, and, seeing his guards half asleep and un- 
mindful of their prisoners, he prepared to creep 
quietly away on all-fours. 

“Where are you going?” said Wolf, in asup- 
pressed voice. “What are you about? Are you 
thinking of running away? ‘That is quite im- 
possible, and will only cause you and us to be put 
to death.” 

* ~a me oo ata aa “Tam — 
img far; to op’s tent, in a corner 
onich Ziska’s magic drum is standing. If I suc- 
ceed in making holes in it, Naumburg is saved. 
Something tells me that this is our only means of 

deliverance.” 

“You are out of your senses,” exclaimed Wolf 
in astonishment. “ om me, Herr Muller, to hold 
this crazy fellow back. If you do not this moment 
give up your foolish intention, Schelle, I will call the 
soldiers to my assistance. What a mad notion, 
thas malta eles te 0 deen auahd GMMile .2 
many thousand warriors !” 

“Tt is that silly Stein’s doing,” said Muller ; 
“none but old women and little children believe 
such stories. Schelle! noholein a drum, nothing 
but the providence of God, in whose hand are the 
hearts of men, can help and deliver us.” 

The barber yielded to necessity, and abandoned 
his absurd design. 

At length the grey dawn appeared, and was 
soon succeeded by the brilliant i of a glorious 
sunrise, and the birds sang a chorus of welcome to 
the coming day. The commotion of the camp 
formed a strarfge contrast to the peaceful landscape 
around. Through the busy groups of soldiers, the 
oe Naumburgers were once more led to Prokop’s 

ent. 

“Return to your town,” he said, “and an- 
nounce its destruction. Say that we give you 
until midday to prepare for death. Whoever shall 
venture into our camp again, to beg for mercy, 


And above | Sch 


must expect a cruel death. Such is our reply to 
those who sent you.” 

“Qh, Sir!” answered Wolf, earnestly, “look 
apon the rising sun; how it shines on the 
dewy grass. Would you wish that it 
should set to-night on the blood of your fellow- 
creatures, and with its last rays light up the 
smoking ruins of a happy tewn? Have mercy, 
Sir, that our heavenly Father may have mercy 
upon you.” 

- _s pardon! mercy!” cried Muller and 
elle. 

“Begone, you generation of vipers; begone, 
you plead in vain,” replied Prokop; and the three 
men were driven out of the camp. 

With feelings of utter desolation and despair, 
they took their way back to Naumburg. Of what 
dreadful intelligence they were the bearers to 
their anxiously pm tte fellow-citizens! As on 
the day before, when they were approaching the 
camp, their steps grew shorter and ave as they 
proceeded. Through blinding tears they looked 
upon Naumburg’s towers, walls, and gates, as it 
lay before them in the morning light. They were 
received, it is true, as they passed across the 
quickly-lowered drawbridge, with shouts ofdelight ; 
and surrounded, embraced, and welcomed by their 
wives and children, who had watched for them at 
the gate until late the night before, and again 
from the earliest morning dawn. But so much 
the greater was their sorrow at the thought that 
all this joy would so soon be changed into grief 
and despair; and the dreadful news could not be 
delayed, as the burghers pressed round them, 
burning with impatience to learn the result of 
their mission. at lamentation and wailing 
sueceeded the mournful recital! The women tore 
their hair and beat their breasts, wishing like Job 
that they had never been born. The children cried 
bitterly, scarcely knowing why, and d close 
to their mothers for protcction, as if the dreaded 
danger was already close at hand. Some of the 
men sank into deep silence, whilst others stamped 
ia furious rage, wishing that their enemies were 


withm their reach, that they migh ¢ them 
with all the e t oe Date this 
tumult, the deputation stood the members 


of the council, and gave an exact account of what 
had in the enemy's camp. 

“You have done,” said Herr Adler, when they 
coneluded their narration, “all that brave men 
could do. We thank you heartily for the difficult 
and dangerous task you have se faithfully per- 
formed. May your names and your patriotic deed 
find an honourable place in the history of Ger- 
many. Nothing now remains for us but to await 
the enemy, sword in hand, praying God for a 
“~ death for ourselves and our families. To 

im we commit our fate. Hasten, my dear fel- 
low-councillors, each to the post already marked 
out for him. Line the walls, and man the towers 
and gates, with the boldest burghers amongst us. 
We will dispute every foot of ground with the 
enemy. Every piece of the wall, every single 
house will we turn into a fortress, and bury our- 
selves at last under tho ruins. But let the old 

ple, the sickly women and the little children, 











etake themselves to their closets, and barricade 





the doors within ; and pray for the mercy of God jj 
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on our town. Go, my brethren, and do as I have 
directed.” 

The councillors silently pressed the burgher- 
master’s hand, and prepared at once to leave the 
council-chamber. 

“«“ Excuse me if I detain you a moment, gentle- 
men,” said Wolf, rousing himself from a deep 
reverie. “A last means has just oceurred to me, 
by which we may possibly yet soften the hard 
heart of our enemy’s leader. If this should not 
succeed, there still remains to us te perish by the 
swords of our enemies.” 

“ What may this last means be ?’”’ asked Adler, 
incredulously. “ Speak your mind quickly ; time 
is precious ; and we have not a moment to lose.” 

“ We have in our town,” replied Wolf, “a sort 
of petitioners whom we all find it most difficult to 
resist, and who cannot be unknown to the hearts 
of our foes.” 

“Ts it possible that you mean our wives and 
daughters P” exclaimed the burghermaster, with 
adeep frown upon his brow. “ Do you think to 
send them as petitioners into the enemy’s camp ? 
No, Wolf, rather death than that !” 

“You mistake me, sir,” answered Wolf; “I 
meant not our wives, but our children. What 
father among'st us can resist the pleadings of his 
child? Which of us could refuse his earnest peti- 
tion, and if he asked for bread give him a stone P”’ 

“That is true!” cried Schelle. “ Wolf has hit 
the right nail on the head.” 

“TI quite agree with you,” said the schoolmas- 
ter: “anything that my poor Johanna asks of 
me, I would grant, were it at the greatest sacri- 
fice.” 

“ My proposal,” continued Wolf, “is this: that 
we send all the children who can walk as far as the 
enemy’s camp, say from five years old to fourteen, 
dressed’ in white, and barefoot, as if in their 
shrouds ; and Jet them fold their hands and kneel 
down, and with one voice beg for mercy for Naum- 
burg. If Prokop resist these innocent suppliants, 
then we will await the enemy with courage and 
Tesignation, and sell our lives as dearly as we 
ma Tee 
“You havesforgotten, Wolf,” said Herr Lindan, 
“that Prokop threatened to put any fresh peti- 
tiers who might venture into the camp, to a 
ernel death.” 

“IT did not forget it,’ answered Wolf; “but I 
thought that if death is inevitable to us all, it 
amounts to the same thing whether our children 
are murdered here before our eyes, or at a dis- 
tance from us. We should, indeed, be spared a 
dreadful trial; whilst every father and every mo- 
ther would be roused to desperation, if they saw 
the blood of their children upon the hands and 
swords of their enemies.” 

“ This way of raising our courage for the fight,” 
said Herr Lindau, shaking his head, “ appears to 


| me the most unnatural in the world. Who would 


willingly throw his precious children into the 
Jaws of the bloodthirsty tiger? I confess that I 
have not the resolution to do it. Of what use 
Would victory be at sucha price? Death is pre- 
ferable to life without our children.” 

“We quite agree with you, Herr Lindau,” said 
the other councillors, unanimously. 


suggestion is not to be at once thrown aside. ° It 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the deepest 
recesses of the human heart; and if there is a 
way to touch the hearts of our enemies, it is that 
recommended by Wolf.’ 

“You have no children, Herr Burghermaster,” 
exclaimed Lindau vehemently, “ or you would not 
speak thus.” 

“TI will be back in a moment,” said Wolf, has- 
tily leaving the room. He soon returned, bring- 
ing with him all his children, who had, with their 
mothet, been waiting for him below. 

“ There are my children,” he said, with glisten- 
ing eyes. “Do you ask if I love them ?—if any 
earthly good, my life itself, is more precious to 
me? Children, would you venture out to the 
enemy, if I told you to do so, and plead there for 
all our lives ?” 

“Yes, yes, that we would! Oh, yes!” cried 
all the children except Winfried, who said sorrow- 
fally, ‘“‘ May I not go too?” 

“Who would forbid you, my boy?” asked 
Wolf in surprise. 

“ Because when I lately threw a stone at school- 
master’s cat,’’ said Winfried, penitently, “ mother 
said I must stay at home next time they took a 
walk.” 

“ Took a walk!” repeated Wolf, sadly. “ Yes, 
my son, you may go with the rest in this walk.” 

“IT may go! I may go!” cried the delighted 
Winfried to his brothers and sisters. His father 
turned to the council, and said with quivering lips, 
“You have heard that my children are ready and 
willing to go this walk, and I also to send them.” 

“ My only son shall go with them,” said Lindau 
warmly. 

“And my four children,” said another coun- 
cillor. 

‘And mine, and mine,” was heard from every 
father’s lips. Scheile also joined in with the rest. 
Muller alone was silent, and at length said with a 
sigh, “ Oh! that my Johanna could go!” 

“ Imagine to yourselves,” cried Wolf enthusias- 
tically, ‘a thousand children, dressed in white, 
with their feet bare, and their hair neatly combed. 
How they would go up to the wild soldiers like a 
host of lovely angels! How they would humbly 
fold their little hands and bend their knees, and 
cry in their sweet childish tones for mercy! The 
very thought of it melts my heart, and I think I 
hear a voice from heaven, saying, ‘ Fear not, the 
enemy will be overcome!’” 

All present were silent for a while, deeply af- 
fected by the picture Wolf had placed before their 
eyes. At length Herr Adler spoke again. “One 
difficulty,’’ he said, “ yet remains to be cleared 
away. Who, I ask, will be guide to the children, 
that they may find the right road? Who will in- 
spire them with courage by the way, and repeat 
to them what they must say, and how they must 
behave to the enemy? Tosend our precious flock 
of lambs without a guiding and protecting shep- 
herd, would be to give them up to certain de- 
struction.” 

_ “Let me be the shepherd,” said Wolf eagerly. 
“T will lead them, and, if necessary, die with 
them.” 

“ Wolf! Wolf!” cried the burghermaster ener- 





“Nevertheless,” said the burghermaster, “ Wolf's 


getically, “ you are the jewel of Naumburg |” 
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“These are our jewels,” replied Wolf with a 
melancholy smile, pointing to his children. 

When Wolf left the council-house, he found his 
wife still waiting for him in the market-place ; and 
little Winfried ran forward, exclaiming joyously, 
“T may go with them, dear mother! Father has 
said so.” 

“ Go with them! where ?” asked Mrs. Wolf in 
surprise, as a walk in the fields could not now be 
in contemplation. 

“ Out to the camp,” answered Winfried. “ We 
are going all together, and the other children of 
the town with us. We are all to be dressed in 
white, and have our hair quite smooth; and the 
girls are to go barefoot as well as the boys.” 

“Out to the camp!” repeated Mrs. Wolf, who 
could not believe her ears. 

“ Yes, my dear wife,” said Wolf, as he came up. 
“ A last attempt is to be made to touch Prokop’s 
heart, and it is to be done through our children.” 

“Our children!” cried Mrs. Wolf, “to go out 
to the enemy, that they may be slaughtered like 
so many innocent lambs! Oh! no father could 
have devised such a measure!—no mother will 
consent to it! We would rather give up our own 
lives. What is the name of the heartless being 
who would sacrifice our children to the enemy to 
save his paltry self? No doubt it is Adler, who 
has no children of his own.” 

“His name is not Adler,” answered her hus- 
band, “ but—Andreas Wolf! Yes, my dear wife, 
I was the originator of the plan—I, who have eight 
dear children of my own, that I love more than 
my life.” 

“You, Andreas, you?” stammered Mrs. Wolf, 
astonished beyond expression. 

“It is even as I tell you,” said Wolf. “ And 
now, pray make haste; for time is passing quickly, 
and, if we delay, the destruction of Naumburg is 
certain. In less than an hour must all the chil- 
dren be dressed in white and prepared to set out.” 

* And are all our eight children to go?” asked 
Mrs. Wolf in great distress. 

“Tt is not intended that any should be left be- 
hind,” answered Wolf. “ Perhaps, however, one 
or even two of our children might not be missed 
in the crowd. But decide quickly which you will 
keep, and then hide them from the eyes of our 
neighbours.” 

Mrs. Wolf reviewed with tearful eyes her tribe 
of children. She looked hesitatingly from one to 
another without coming to any decision. At 
length, urged once more by her husband not to 
delay, she said hastily, “Come to me, Bertha, my 
youngest daughter. Thou hast tasted but little 
of earthly pleasures, and thou art the most help- 
less of my children. And Winfried, too ; although 
I was obliged to punish thee, yet I love thee with 
my whole heart—stay with me. Oh! wretched 
woman that I am, shall I let my Beatrice go, who 
makes herself so useful to me? And thou, my 
son Erwin, my first-born. But what do I say ? 
Do I not love my merry little Martin, and my 
nimble fairy Ulrica, and my Seigbert, and my 
Adelgunde—each one amongst you—as much as 
the rest? No, no, I cannot prefer any one before 
the others. I cannot part with any of you.” 

“T knew how it would be,” said Wolf, with a 
melancholy smile, “and therefore I agreed to let 





you choose one out. But now we must not waste 
another moment. We must act, and not talk and 
lament and weep, if we are not all to perish to- 
gether.” 

“ And I am not to stay at home when the others 
go, am I?” asked Winfried. 

“ Please let me go, too,” said Bertha, sobbing. 
“T have been good, and have not thrown a stone 
at the cat as Winfried did.” 

Mrs. Wolf made no further opposition to the 
will of her hr-band, but she consoled herself with 
the thought that the scheme would not, after all, 
be carried out. 

* T will wash and dress the children,” she said 
to herself, “and make them ready; but if they go | 
out to the enemy, I know nothing of the other 
mothers of the town. They are not all of them 
so yielding and obedient to their husbands as I | 
am to my Andreas; and if they do not let their | 
children go, mine shall not go either.” 





AN ACCIDENT AND ITS RESULT. 
THE SCREW PROPELLER. 


Ir was a wonderful sight, at the last naval review | 
at Portsmouth, to see the big war-ships cleaving | 
their way through wave and tide without the © 
application of any visible foree—moving like 
phantom vessels, the observer knew not how or | 
why, unless he had previously been made ac- 
quainted with some of the mysteries of the Archi- 
midean Screw. Now, it is concerning this self- | 
same screw of Archimides that we intend, with 
the reader’s permission, to say a few words. We 
shall record the particulars of an accident, and | 
what came of it. 

Once upon a time, and not a very long time | 
ago either, there lived (and we are happy to say | 
he lives still) a gentleman somewhere in the | 
county of Middlesex, by occupation a farmer, yet, | 
curiously enough, endued with great love for 
things which don’t concern farmers at all. Instead | 
of filling his house and farm-yard with models of 
ploughs and carts, and thrashing machines, and 
other things which appertain to farming, this 
gentleman took a fancy to certain objects which 
people said did not concern him at all. One of 
his weaknesses was a hankering after models of 
ships; in addition to which taste, he conceived | 
most unaccountable liking to screws. Anything 
like a screw brought before his eyes would rivet 
him as firmly to the spot as a tenpenny nail. 
screw was a perpetual solace to him—especially a 
cork-screw ; yet he was not given to use the cork- 
screw for its usual purpose—to draw corks, but 
he applied it to the strangest purpose imaginable ; 
he would sit boring a cork-screw into a basinful 
of water as if he would seemingly screw the water 
out. Then he would take up the model of a little 
boat, look it over, and under, and everywhere; 
after which he would throw down the model of the 
boat, and take to boring the water again with his 
cork-screw. 

“There’s a screw loose here,” we may fancy 
some neighbour muttering, when he called one 
fine day on our experimenter and caught him 
water-boring as usual. ‘“There’s a screw loose 
here ;” and we may guess the sage utterer of this 
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remark compassionately pressing the forefinger of 
his right hand to his forehead as an indication of 
the want in the cranium of his friend that pre- 
vailed there. 

Screws, screws, screws still continued to ac- 
cumulate on the premises, and now the screws 
began to. assume a peculiar modification. Their 
threads, instead of being rounded like the threads 
of an ordinary cork-screw, were flattened very 
muuch like the screw-thread of some new-fashioned 
cork-screws we have seen, and also like the screw 
part of new-fashioned ram-rods. Moreover, a long 
axis or spindle ran through the whole length of 
our friend’s screws, in such manner that they 
could be readily attached at either end, and made 
to revolve like a wheel. 

Just as the farmer’s neighbours were possibly 
beginning to think that his love for screws was a 
pure aberration of reason, a purpose began to 
shine through his meditations, and one by one 
his ship and boat models were each furnished with 
ascrew. The reason for doing this was obvious : 
he meant to force his models through the water 
by the motion of a screw instead of the motion of 
oars or paddle-wheels! Let us now attentively 
follow the inventor throughout his subsequent in- 
vestigations, contented to regard him in a some- 
what better light than an insane enthusiast in the 
matter of unmeaning screws. 

Let us at our leisure take a passing glance at 
his screw models. First in order we have model 
No. 1, in which a long screw, the whole length 
of the keel, is attached. Well, there it goes! 
No. 1 has been put into a tub of water, and the 
artist having wound up a clockwork representative 
of a steam-engine, and thus set the model screw- 
boat in motion, it cuts through the water. Well, 
No. 1 is a clumsy fellow any how. The experi- 
menter lavishes no praises on it, but contents him- 
self with just showing it to us: nothing more. 

Now comes No. 2 for examination: No. 2 is a 
very funny specimen of a boat-model, having a 
age on each side. <A very clumsy fellow is 
No. 2. 

But funniest of all is No. 3, which the me- 
chanician now sets before us. We burst out 
laughing at No.3. Fancy a little boat with a 
long cork-screw poking out behind, where the 
rudder ought to be; the screw spinning round 
and round, and pushing the craft on by means of 
this self-same spinning motion. Fancy this, 
reader, and you will have some notion of No. 3. 
Yet this boat, having the long screw sticking out 
behind, is evidently the pet of the inventor. 

“T have great hopes of that fellow,” he says. 
“He is my man.” 

“But,” remarks some one, “ if that notion is 
ever brought to bear—if ever the screw be made 
to take the place of a paddle-wheel, and if the 
screw is to be fixed behind, as in No. 3, tell us 
What you will do with the rudder ?” 

“ Ah! that is somewhat of a poser,” we fancy 
we hear him replying, and looking grave as he 
does so, and scratching his ear. “ But,” con- 
finues he, after a pause, “I hope to be able to 
make the length of that screw so short that it 
shall be far less inconvenient than we have it now 





in No. 3. Perhaps I shall be able to shorten it 
enough to admit of its fitting in between the 
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dead-wood, or after-run of a vessel, and the 
rudder.” 

“ Then, in diminishing the length of the screw, 
you diminish its propulsive force ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“And you diminish the propulsive force pro- 
portionately to the length of.screw removed P” 

“ Well, that remains to be proved.” 

But the curious thing was this. Turn after 
turn the inventor curtailed the lengths of his 
screw-propellers, and then setting his models in 
action, he discovered that their velocity was not 
impeded. Piece by piece, turn by turn, off came 
portions of the screw-models, until at length the 
furthest limits of concession were thought to have 
been attained, when the screw was reduced toa 
helix of two turns. A model-boat, supplied with 
a propeller of the kind in question, was sent for a 
trial voyage of scientific discovery on the storm- 
untroubled bosom of—zot the Pacific Ocean—but 
the Paddington Canal. Bravely she sped her 
way, not, we are constrained to say, bidding de- 
fiance to the perils of waves and tide, for the most 
gigantesque tempest-billow of the Paddington 
Canal is unimportant, and the tides of that brown 
watery expanse, we need not explain to our intelli- 
gent readers, are zero or nil. 

On the two-twist vessel of exploration sped in 
her liquid way, noiselessly, tranquilly : but water 
has its perils, even though the water be that 
of the Paddington Canal. Some mischievous 
urchin, we suppose, must have thrown a large 
stone into that canal. If he had been caught 
doing it, woe betide him; summary chastisement 
at least, if not a prolonged and forced ascension of 
that rotatory flight of stairs, vulgarly known as 
the “Tread Mill,” would have been his lot. 
As matters have since turned out, we are rather 
inclined. to suggest that a reward of £100 be 
offered for the discovery of that mischievous boy, 
in order that he may be gratified with a pension 
of £100 per annum, on the civil list, besides being 
dubbed a Knight Bachelor at least; for, strange 
to say, had it not been for that big stone, we 
might not have had at this time one screw-pro- 
pelled ship-of-war ! 

Along the tranquil surface of the Paddington 
Canal sped the two-twist screw-propelled model, 
when all at once her keel—(no, she had no keel)— 
her inferior aspect, then, grated against something 
hard. Her crew start with affright, shipwreck is 
imminent, and, though no breakers are a-head, 
and no tempest rages above, and no desolate shores 
and cannibal savages are to be apprehended, never- 
theless a ducking is more than probable, which, 
even in the Paddington Canal, is no pleasant thing. 

Hurrah ! the boat is saved, the shoals are passed. 
The gallant timbers have been equal to the shock. 
On she goes again! Goes! ay, how she goes !— 
faster, much faster, than before, and that we all 
know is a most unusual consequence of striking 
against a rock. 

Presently, on reaching the end of its voyage, 
the stern of the model boat was bodily raised out 
of the water, when the curious fact was revealed 
that one helical turn of the screw-propeller had 
been broken off by the accident, and only one re- 
mained. Nevertheless, the model boat had sailed 
all the better for the amputation. We have no 
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intention at the present time of entering upon the 
why and wherefore of the case; but the fact was 
exactly as we have announced—the model boat 
sped her way through the water more rapidly 
after the loss of one turn of a screw, the turns of 
which were only two. Henceforth the problem 
of attaching a propulsive screw conveniently to a 
vessel, was solved. Henceforth the serew would 
fit into the merest slit, and there was space quite 
large enough for it between the after-run of a 
vessel and the rudder. Such is the position in 
which we now find it. 

The inventor began now to fly at higher game. 
No longer content with trying his experiments by 
small models on the Thames and Paddington 
Canal, he caused a ship to be built—the little “Ar- 
chimides”—and attached to her a one-turn screw. 
She was sent to sea, and answered admirably. Thus 
the problem was finally solved, and an accident, 
to use the common term (for, in reality, nothing 
is accidental), had a large share in its solution. 
Let us now reflect on a few of the advantages 
possessed by the screw-propeller over the ordinary 
paddle-wheels, and more especially in relation to 
ships of war. 

When first steam locomotion was applied to 
vessels by means of paddle-wheels, people began 
to speculate on the possibility of adapting the in- 
vention to ships of war. Adapted it soon was, as 
the reader need not be informed; but paddle- 
propelled ships of war laboured under great dis- 
advantages. Firstly, their paddle-wheels were 
exposed to shot and shell, which might shatter 
them at any instant, and render them helpless. 
This was so great a disadvantage, that naval ar- 
chitects despaired of ever being able to apply 
steam as a propulsive force for war-ships in gene- 
ral. It might serve, they argued, for frigates 
and smaller vessels, to be employed on special ser- 
vices, such as the carrying of despatches or the 
towing of other ships in or out of action, but here 
the services of steam would end. Secondly (and 
this is a graver objection than the last), a ship 
cannot have paddle-wheels and a full battery of 
guns. Give propulsive force by means of the pad- 
dles, and a ship’s broadside is gone. Accordingly 
all our paddle-propelled ships of war place little 
reliance on their diminished broadside batteries. 
They depend on a few long pivot guns, useful 
enough in their way, but unadapted for action at 
close quarters. As to ships of the line, broadside 
batteries they must have, come what will. Hence 
paddle-wheels for them is an impossibility. 

The screw offers no such disadvantages. It 
— no space in the architecture of a ship that 
could be applied to any other useful purpose. It 
is padi = under water, and anton entirely 
out of the reach of hostile shot and shell. It does 
not mate¢rially interfere with the sailing of a ship, 
whereas paddle-wheels interfere with the sailing 
qualities of a vessel so considerably, that when not 
actually set in motion by steam they are a draw- 
back and an impediment. 

Perhaps some of our readers would now like to 
know what the curtailed screw of Archimides re- 
sembles. Why, it is not a screw at all, in any 
sense of the word—it is a mere flat vane. It is 
something like the tail of a fish cut very short off, 
twisted a little in reverse directions, and mounted 





ona spindle. At first these so-called screws were 
made of iron, but that material did not answer at 
all. They are now made of gun or bell metal, and 
the screw of a first-rate man-of-war will not stand 
the government in less than two thousand pounds, 
We might say a great deal more about the Archi- 
midean screw—how the exact degree of twist that 
should be given to it is a point not yet deter. 
mined; how theorists averred that one of these 
screws, mounted astern, would interfere with the 
power of steering a vessel. All this might we 
say, and a good deal more to the purpose ; but we 
use. 

pi We have thus, with very little aid from fancy, 
detailed the mode in which one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the age reached completion. A pension 
of two hundred pounds per annum has deservedly 
been awarded to Mr. Francis Pettit Smith for his 
patriotic labours. 





SOME REMARKABLE OLD FRENCH 
CHATEAUX. 


Ir is the lovely month of June, and the scene is 
France. Let my reader think of me as comfort- 
ably established on the deck of one of the fine 
steamers that go daily to and from Havre to 
Rouen. Surrounded by a motley assemblage of 
passengers, the far end of the vessel looks like a 
garden of gay flowers; for the French peasants, 
with whom it is crowded, are all in their pretty 
holiday costume, being on their way to the great 
annual fair held at Rouen. Anything like the 
incessant talking, laughing, and singing that went 
on amongst this gay group, I never heard before. 
No people but the French could be capable of such 
a clatter. And yet, for a short time, the sight of 
their evident enjoyment was very charming. The 
scenery around was really lovely—far surpassing 
my expectations; and it gave me all the more 
pleasure from my having seen lately a constant 
succession of grand, sublime, and even stupendous 
localities. It was a real refreshment to me to be 
able to admire without any feeling of awe or 
astonishment; for delightful as those sensations 
are for a time, the mind at length gets wearied by 
being kept constantly on the stretch. 

The soft brilliancy of the fresh foliage, the cheer- 
ful and pretty villages or detached country houses, 
scattered along the hills, the luxuriant woods that 
clothed the softly undulating banks, were all seen 
to much advantage as we glided rapidly along the 
winding river, some new scene opening up long 
before the last had had time to. become too fami- 
liar. I know no way, indeed, in which enjoyment 
of beautiful scenery can be so perfect as when 
luxuriously reclining amidst soft cushions on the 
deek of a fine steamer. One is thus carried ra- 
pidly along an ever-flowing river, with no jarring 
sounds to distract the attention, no interruption 
from deranged harness, broken springs, or tired 
horses! ach scene, more lovely than its prede- 
cessor, is unfolded as in a rapidly-moving picture. 

Let my tourist readers try for themselves whe- 
ther I have not told them truly, by following in 
my steps as soon as they can, and I know they 
will thank me for having turned over for them so 
pleasant a page in the book of travelling expe- 
riences. 
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The part of the river about Tuillebceuf, with the 
chateau of Tankerville opposite, struck me as a 
peculiarly beautiful spot. This chateau, in ancient 
times, was the residence of the chief officer of the 
court of the then dukes of Normandy. The re- 
mains of the old castle are very well worth a visit 
to those curious in the memoirs of the feudal 
times; and I left the steamer for the purpose of 
examining it, intending to resume my journey in 
the next vessel that passed. 

The dungeons still remain, inclosed by walls 
said to be ten feet in thickness ; but all the rest of 
the old castle is in a most ruinous state. From 
casements, whence formerly looked out bright 
eyes, now flaunt the tendrils of the wild vine, the 
honeysuckle, and the woodbine ; while nettles and 
the poisonous hemlock “ae in rank luxuriance 
on the hearths of the Tankervilles, the Montmo- 
rencies, and the Harcourts! One lofty tower, 
more than sixty feet high, still remains. It con- 
tains a well, nearly three hundred feet deep, which 
enabled the fortress, in the warlike days of its early 
possessors, to stand a lengthened siege. This is 
the rn of the eastle, supposed to have 
been after the destruction of a still earlier 
edifice, burnt down by our Henry v, in 1437, and 
at first intended as a protection to the fishing 
hamlet that lay nestled at its feet. Gradually, 
however, the castle itself was added to the solitary 
tower, amd now the later and the earlier building 
are alike rainous and solitary. 

Some small 
pointed out; and I wandered through the roofless 
chambers, scaring many a timid bird from the 
nest where it usually sat in unmolested tran- 
quillity ; while some leather-winged bat would 
flap its curious wings, and flit backwards and for- 
wards through the now forsaken and silent halls. 
Then I scrambled up the -half-ruinous staircases, 
and stood upon the deserted hearths, admiring the 
profuse decorations so lavishly scattered around 
by the bountiful hand of Nature, fresh and lovely 
in her ever-renewed treasures, where the works of 
man had perished and were forgotten. What a 
train of thought did this now neglected and soli- 
tary dwelling call up in my mind! Recollections 
glided through it of festive scenes that these 
ruined chambers had witnessed ; of the high-born 
beauties, the renowned warriors, the noble, the 
wealthy, and the distinguished guests who in 
days of yore had trod these floors, and wandered 
through these galleries, intent upon gay schemes, 
or anxiously counting the hours that were to 
pass away before the return of some fondly-loved 
husband or some favourite son, absent in the 
ever-recurring wars of the period! And now all 
had vanished—the watcher and the watched- 
for alike mouldering beneath the sod, forgotten 
as though they had never lived. How deeply do 
such sights impress upon the mind the nothing- 
ness of what this world counts great, and of much 
that men strive for with such unwearied assi- 
duity! Verily we are “strangers and pilgrims 
upon earth ;” here we have no a Let 
us then seek one to come, whose pleasures are 
enduring and unchangeable. 

But we have been led into a digression, and 
must now take our place again in the steamer. 
The retreating masses of ruinous buildings, backed 
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by dense masses of forest trees, had an impos- 
ing appearance as seen from the river; and fur- 
ther on, the town and church of Candebee, with 
the adjacent scenery, and the remains of the an- 
cient abbey of Jumieges, rising out of a verdant 
peninsula formed by the abrupt windings of the 
river, were all in their way very picturesque and 
striking. The approach to Rouen, too, was fine. 
The quay looks well from the river, and the cathe- 
dral is magnificent as it suddenly appears in view. 
Indeed, of all the vaxiety of river scenery that 
I have seen, none ae : mee agreeable 
impression upon me than that of the ever-varyin 

banks of the Seine. d 

As towns are not my object in this sketch, I 
shall waive further remarks upon Rouen. From 
that place I chose the route by Evreux to Or- 
leans ; and having spent a most agreeable week 
at the latter city, I started again, on a delicious 
morning, by the steamer. The Loire, that sunny 
river, well deserves itsname, for bright and spark- 
ling are its waters, and smiling is the country 
through which it runs. Vineyards clothe the 
hills; verdant islands vary the face of the river ; 
golden cliffs (they are formed of yellow chalk, so 
that when the sun shines on them, they really do 
look golden) rise above the stream, with curious 
dwellings hollowed out of them; and here and 
there a ruined castle gives an interest of a different 
character to the scene. One object that I passed — 
the spire of the church of Nétre Dame de Clery— 
before me, with startling reality, the 
eruel and titious Leuis x1. This edifice 
was built by him, and he never omitted, frequently 
as he went by the spot, to stop and perform his 
devotions before the shrine of this his favourite 
representation of the Virgin, whose image, carved 
in lead, amongst many others adorned his hat! 
What a blind and erring idea of true religion 
must that have been which could discern any 
merit or efficacy in an act so repeatedly forbidden 
in the Holy Scriptures! 

On arriving at the ancient town of Blois, I pro- 
ceeded at once to the inn recommended to me by 
a French friend, and had cause to be grateful 
for his advice; for it was well situated, and kept 
by attentive, pleasant people (I speak of a period 
some years back). Its name was the Hétel d’An- 
gleterre. The accommodation left me nothing to 
wish for. I had a charming room, with two 
cheerful windows looking towards the bridge, and 
from the landlord I obtained much useful informa- 
tion respecting the spots I intended to visit. He 
convinced me, nothing loth, that from Blois I 
could make the chief part of the excursion I had 
in view. The following day I began my sight- 
seeing. 

Towards midday, warned by some —_ o 
thering clouds that it would not be safe to linger 
out of doors, I wended my way to the castle, and 
entered it just as the first roll of thunder was 
heard, and the gathering storm burst with great 
violence immediately over the ancient building. 
Well did the gloomy light, the crashing thunder, 
and the forked lightning illumining the dark 
chambers, accord with dismal associations eon- 
nected with this structure! Its situation alone 
would attract attention, crowning as it does, with 
its time-worn buildings, its cloisters, its turrets, 
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CHATEAU DE CHAMBORD, 


and battlements, the steep hill on which the town 
is = At the time I saw it, it had fallen 
sadly into decay, but now the visitor will find it 


aa poe | restored. 


I could scarcely help shuddering, in spite of the 
long intervening ages that had rolled by since 
the events occurred, as the historical memories 
of the spot crowded into my mind. Ah! the 
fearful crimes that these gloomy walls have wit- 
nessed! The horrid deeds, known fully only 
within their dark precincts! The groans that 
have echoed beneath those vaulted roofs! The 
cold-blooded murders that have given to them 
a celebrity in crime which will never pass away 
as long as one stone here remains upon another! 
Within these dreary walls, as some of my read- 
ers will remember, was committed that most 
flagrant and treacherous murder—the assassina- 
tion of the Duc de Guise—the rival, as he was 
considered, of the effeminate and contemptible 
Henry 111 of France. Those who show the cas- 
tle, are curiously minute in pointing out every 
nook and cranny in any way connected with this 
tragedy. The room of Catherine de Medicis— 
whom all the writers of that time state to have 
been the chief adviser of the fearful deed, as she 
was indeed of all the horrible events that hap- 
pened during the reigns of her sons; the oratory 
or praying closet of the king, where were secreted 
the weapons destined for the murderers; even the 
very place where the unfortunate Balafrd (as the 
victim was nicknamed) fell, overwhelmed by his 





numerous assailants ;—all are carefully noted and 
pointed out. So unchanged, in every essential 
respect, are these different spots, that it does not 
require a lively imagination to call up the fearful 
scene before one; and aided as my fancy was by 
the circumstances of the fast gathering darkness 
and the awful storm raging without, I did this 
very vividly. I seemed to see all the accessories 
of the transaction. The duke’s mangled body lay, 
as it were, stretched out before me, with nothing 
between it and the bare floor but some straw, ga- 
thered in haste by a humble attendant, who in 
the midst of treachery and devotion yet remained 
true to the master who had ever been kind to 
him. There, too, was the cloak partially thrown 
over the lifeless remains, and the royal murderer 
standing by making his well-known speech—“I 
did not think he was so big.” 

But enough of such horrors; we will only name 
one other remnant of those dark ages. They 
show the ruins of a small building, elevated on 
one of the oldest turrets overhanging the river, 
and this place, tradition tells us, was the observa- 
tory of the vile Catherine de Medicis. Here, be- 
fore any of the fearful events so frequently occur- 
ring in her blood-stained career were entered into, 
she would shut herself up for hours in close con- 
sultation with her favourite astrologer, practising 
all sorts of superstitious rites, in order to discover 
the fortunate moment for the perpetration of some 
crime that was on the carpet. 





But adieu to Blois; it is time now to proceed 
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to the curious chateau of which a sketch is pre- 
sented to our readers in the engraving that ac- 
companies this number, and of which a description 
will be given in the succeeding paper. 





MACAULAY AS A POET. 


VERSATILITY is a@ prominent characteristic of 
Macaulay’s genius. ; Whatever he has attempted 
he has accomplished, and not only so, but in its 
accomplishment has achieved distinction! As an 
orator he commanded the attention of the most 
fastidious audience in the world—the House of 
Commons, Whenever it was known that he was 
to take a part in any debate, there was sure to be 
a full house; and the galleries were crammed, at 
an early hour, by persons distinguished in the 
various walks of literature and science, and mem- 
bers of the “ Upper House” and of the hawt ton, 
all eager to hear the great critic “ speak an ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ article.” As an essayist, by the 
united suffrages of friend and foe, in an age and 
country rich, beyond all others, in eminent names 
devoted to periodical criticism, he is incomparably 
the most sagacious, powerful, and brilliant writer 
we can boast of. As a historian, the unexampled 
demand for the recently-published volumes of his 
“History of England,” the anxiety with which the 
remaining portion of the work is looked for, and 
the judgments already pronounced by the most 
competent and illustrious occupants of the various 
critical tribunals, show that his ability as a his- 
torical writer is as remarkable and unique as that 
which he displayed as the facile princeps of re- 
viewers. Each step has raised him higher in the 
public estimation than before. There has been no 
diminution of power or of resources ; on the con- 
trary, every new effort has served but to develop 
fresh vigour, and to disclose accumulated treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, so various and so rare, 
as to astonish the beholders as much by their cost- 
liness as by their unequalled profusion! At some 
future period, perhaps, we may return to the con- 
sideration of his essays and orations ; we now wish 
to speak of him as a poet. 

It is now fourteen years ago since the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome” were published. ‘When it was 
announced that Macaulay had a volume of poems 
in the press, many deemed that he was about to 
make a perilous experiment on his own reputation, 
and especially so as the subjects which he proposed 
to handle required peculiar treatment, and the 
most perfect mastery of the minutest details of 
the period and people whose history he intended 
to reproduce in verse. His youthful ballads on 
the French League and our own Civil Wars af- 
forded proof that he possessed the lyrical afflatus 
in no small degree; that he could write with the 
picturesque fidelity and bardic energy his themes 
demanded. Nevertheless, his friends and ad- 
mirers were not without grave apprehensions that 
time, politics, and criticism had tamed the power 
exhibited in those poems, and cooled down the 
youthful and lyrical fervour with which they were 
instinct. The day of publication came, and they 
found to their gratification that the “ Lays” won 
for their author a new laurel, inasmuch as they 














were adjudged to be a real and valuable contri- 
bution to our poetical literature. 

With Niebuhr’s great fragment of Roman his- 
tory a new era in historical criticism commenced. 
That which was previously considered to be fact, 
was shown to be fiction. Legend and ballad had 
been transfused, and both, in their primary con- 
dition and altered form, had been incorporated 
with the early history of the Roman people by 
Dionysius and Livy. It required the extraordi- 
nary genius, the amazing learning, the singleness 
of purpose and tireless research of Niebuhr to dis- 
entangle the complicated web, and to untwine the 
thin threads of historic truth from the fictions 
with which they had been so long intermingled. 
Macaulay adopts, to the full extent, Niebuhr’s hy- 
pothesis that the early Roman history sprung out 
of the popular ballad poetry ; and the able state- 
ment’ by our author of the great German’s con- 
clusions, and the illustrations which, with his mar- 
vellous felicity and copiousness, he gives of similar 
instances in Castilian and English literature, where 
ballad-poetry has passed into history, has in no 
small degree contributed to enforce Niebuhr’s ar- 
guments, and to widen the circle of his disciples. 
These “ Lays”—lost through social convulsion, 
altered manners, tastes, the domination of the 
Grecian over the Roman mind, the absence of any 
patriotic or age antiquarian, like Percy, or Wal- 
ter Scott, who might have learnt the old ballads 
from the lips. of the humbler classes and the pea- 
santry, and given them a “local habitation and a 
name”’—Macaulay attempts to reproduce. The 
chronicler and annalist constructed their history 
from the popular traditions and bardic lore ; Ma- 
caulay takes the history, places it in his poetic 
crucible, and casts it into its ancient forms. And 
so thoroughly is the task accomplished as almost 
to awaken the regret that the graver labours of 
the philosophic historian should deprive us of the 
pleasure of beholding more abundant proof of his 
possession of 


“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


He supposes that the‘ Lays” are sung by the 
plebeians and tribunes. Four incidents are se- 
lected as themes for his verse—the martial stories 
of Horatius Cocles; the battle of Lake Regillus; 
the death of Virginia ; and the prophecy of Capys. 
The style and colouring are in perfect keeping 
with the scenes and incidents he depicts. There 
is nothing redundant, nothing defective. Each is 
a picture, faultless in conception and execution. 
The unconstrained and easy flow of the verse be- 
trays no sign of laborious effort; yet it only needs 
the slightest critical discernment to perceive how 
long, how patient, and how eaact must have been 
his study of his materials before a single line was 
written. Look, for example, at the stirring and 
pictorial description of the gathering and descent 
upon Rome, by Tarquin and his allies, in the first 
Lay :— 

“The horsemen and the footmen 

Are pouring in amain 

From many a stately market-place ; 
From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine; ~ 
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“From lordly Volaterre, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold, 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old; 
From sea-girt Populonia, 
Whose somtinicle descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops _ 
Fringing the southern sky ; 


“From the proud mart of Pisx, 

Queen of the western waves, 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes, 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves, 

From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers ; 

From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


* Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill ; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill ; 
Beyond all streams, Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear, 
Best of all pools, the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 


“But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer, 
Unhbarmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volscinian mere, 


“ The harvests of Arretium 
This year, old men shall reap; 
This year, wy, bey in mea 
plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna : 
This year, the must shall foam 


Round the white feet of ere girls, 


Whose sires have marched to Rome.” 

As Tarquin and his confederates approach the 
city, the Romans hold a council of war. Their 
safety lies in the destruction of the bridge by 
which the enemy is approaching. If this is to 
be done, it must be defended in the mean time at 
the extremity farthest from the city. For this 
perilous enterprise Horatius offers himself :— 


* Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate : 
‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods ; 


“* And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast ; 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus, 
Who wrought the deed of shame ? 


** Hew down the bridge, Sir Consnl, 

With all the speed ye may ; 

T, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now, who will stand on either hand, 
Aud keep the bridge with me?” 


“Then out ¢ Spurius Lartius ; 
A SS was he ; . 





* Lo, I will stand at thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 

And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he : 

‘I will abide at thy left side 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 


*¢ Horatius,’ quoth the consul, 

* As thou sayest, so let it be.’ 

And straight against that great array 
Went forth the dauntless three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life 
In the brave days of old.” 


The brave “ three” make good their promise of 
defending the bridge, while, behind them, it was 
loosened from its foundations. The bravest of the 
Etrurian chiefs are stricken down at the feet of 
the fearless Romans :— 


* But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

* Come back, come back, Horatius!” 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

* Back, Lartius! back, Herminius ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall! 


* Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


“ But, with a crash like thunder, 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream ; 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard 
And tossed his tawny mane; 

And burst the curb and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement and plank and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


* Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

* Down with him!’ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

* Now yield thee ! cried Lars Porsena, 
‘Now yield thee to our grace.’ 


“ Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see : 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsera, 
To Sextus nought spake he; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome: 


“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom-4he Romans pray, 
A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms 
Take thou in charge this day!’ 
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So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side ; 
And, with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 


“ No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
Bat friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could searce forbear to cheer.” 


Horatius reaches the bank in safety; and the 
mode in which his reward is described and his 
valour commemorated is not only vividly pictorial 
and effective, but serves to illustrate the artistic 
skill and easy gracefulness with which Macaulay 
disposes of his details. His thrilling “ Lay” closes 
thus :— 


“They gave him of the corn land 
‘That was of the public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands ungo this 
To witness if I lie, 


“ Tt stands on the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness 
Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old 


“ And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 


day 


| In the brave days of old. 


“ And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When around the lonely cottage 
Roars the loud tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


* When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
| And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


“ When the goodman mends his armour, 
| And trims his helmet’s plume; 

And the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 

| Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old.” 


But Macaulay can sing in another strain. Not 
only is he master of the terrible, but of the tender. 
| With Homerie energy and grandeur he can de- 
| scribe the personal valour of his heroes, and the 














rush and roar, the fierce and deadly conflict, and 
the ghastly horrors of the battle-field ; but he can 
also evoke the gentler emotions, and clothe in 
“immortal verse’ scenes of sorrow, so true and 
so tenderly pathetic, as to almost move the reader 
to tears. What, for instance, can be more instinet 
with imaginative beauty or tenderness than the 
following address of Virginius to his daughter :— 
“Oh how I loved my darling! Though stern I some- 


times 
To thee, thou know’st I was not so. Who could be so 
to thee 
And how my darling loved me! How glad she was to 
hear 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last 
! 


year ! 

And how she danced with pleasure to seo my civic 
crown ; 

And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me 
forth my gown! 

Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays; 

And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I 


return, 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his 
The hhetnn widele was the happiest within the Roman 
The MB envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble 
Now, for thet brightness of thy smile, must have eternal 


g 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb.” 


In introducing these vivid pictures of old Roman 
life to our readers, we of course cannot be sup- 
posed to approve of that which is pourtrayed, be- 
yond this—and in this their chief value lies—that 
they serve to heighten our estimation of society 
having Christianity for its basis, and endear to us 
all the sanctities of the Christian home-life. 





THE REPORTER IN THE BRITISH 
SENATE. 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


Henry Jonn TEMPLE; Viscount PALMERSTON, 
of Palmerston in the county of Dublin; Baron 
Tempe, of Mount Temple, in the county Sligo; 
in the peerage of Ireland, G.c.B., M.P., P.c., and 
First Lord of the Treasury, was born October 
20, 1784, and is consequently now in his seventy- 
second year. Of his family little need be said. 


j Its antiquity is well known ; its genealogy goes 


back beyond the advent of William the Conqueror. 
It was ennobled in 1722. The head of the younger 
branch, to which Lord Palmerston belongs, early 
went to Ireland, where he greatly distinguished 
himself; and the elder branch became connected 
with the ducal house of Buckingham and Chandos. 
Lord Palmerston commenced his education at 
Harrow. He subsequently went to Edinburgh, 
where he had the advantage of studying under 
the celebrated Dugald Stewart. He afterwards 
studied at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took the m.a. degree. He had his choice of 
standing his chance of election as a representative 
peer, or of becoming a simple m.p. He wisely 
referred the humbler and more active sphere of 
ema He was put up by the Tory members of 
the University of Cambridge as their candidate 
in 1806, when he was successfully opposed by 
Lord Henry Petty, now Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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At the next general election, however, he was suc- 
cessful, and continued to represent the University 
till 1831, when his views on the subject of Reform 
offended his supporters, and they rejected him. 
He subsequently represented the pocket borough 
of Bletchingly, Newport, Isle of Wight, and South 
Hants, in which his seat of Broadlands is situate. 
In 1834, he being without a seat, Mr. Kennedy, 
who had been elected for Tiverton, retired in his 
favour. His lordship was elected for that borough, 
and has represented it ever since. 

Having, as we have said, entered parliament in 
1806, his lordship was not long before he gave 
indications of superior ability, which were clearly 
perceived, and turned at once to account; for, in 
the very next year after his first appearance in 
the House (i.e., 1807), on the construction of a 
cabinet under Lord Portland, he was made a lord 
of the Admiralty, and has continued “ in office,” 
with the exception of brief intervals, ever since. 
But he soon exhibited a capacity for something 
higher than a mere junior lord of the Admiralty. 
In 1808 (February 3), he made a speech which, in 
substance, he has repeated hundreds of times sub- 
sequently, with a marvellous consistency and un- 
deviating pertinacity. Mr. Ponsonby had moved 
for the production of papers relating to the Copen- 
hagen affair. Lord Palmerston objected to the 
disclosures of the facts and motives by which the 
government had been actuated, but defended the 
policy they had pursued. His lordship is always 
chary of producing papers which he thinks “ will 
be injurious to the public service ;” but where 
there is no objection of this particular kind, any 
member of parliament may put the country to 
almost what expense he likes, for Blue Books and 
Returns ; and if the “ economical members” do 
not object very strongly to it, Lord Palmerston 
himself is not likely to say much. In 1809 Lord 
Palmerston succeeded Lord Castlereagh as Secre- 
tary at War. That was a critical period to assume 
such an office. It is worthy of note that his lord- 
ship held this one office, without intermission, from 
1809 to 1828, under the following premiers, in 
addition to the Duke of Portland :— 


Spencer Perceval. . . . . 
Earl of Liverpool . June, 1812 
George Canning . ... . . . April, 1827 
Viscount Goderich (Earl of Ripon) . Aug. 1827 
Duke of Wellington . . . . . . Jan. 1828 
One great secret, perhaps, of this lengthened 
tenure of office was, that his lordship chiefly con- 
fined himself to the business of his own depart- 
ment, and rarely intermeddled with extraneous 
matters, however great their public interest might 
happen to be. A question, however, at length 
arose which drew his lordship out a little. This 
was the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill, on 
which subject he sympathised with Canning, 
whose rich vein of wit and satire had evidently 
great attractions for him. Still Canning often 
used to lament his taciturnity, and is said to 
have frequently expressed his regret, when there 
has been a formidable array of speakers on the 
other side, that he “had not been able to get 
that three-decker Palmerston to bear down upon 
them.” His lordship was not, however, as yet in 
favour of Reform ; he even opposed the Test and 


June, 1810 





Corporation Acts Abolition Bill, on the ground 
that he would not vote for any extension of Dis- 
senters’ privileges till the Roman Catholics had 
had their rights guaranteed to them. 

Canning died, but Palmerston held on to his 
office during the short career of Viscount Goderich 
(Earl of Ripon), and also, for a time, under the 
Duke of Wellington, who succeeded Goderich as 
premier in 1828. But now came on the anxious 
and mighty contest for Parliamentary Reform, for 
which the discussion and passage of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill had partly prepared the way. 
Many statesmen had veered round towards Re- 
form, including Huskisson, and Goderich, with 
whom Palmerston had been associated under the 
Duke of Wellington. The cloud which betokened 
the approach of the Reform Bill tempest now ap- 
peared upon the not far distant political horizon— 
a slight but unmistakeable omen of what might 
speedily be expected. The Duke of Newcastle’s 
borough of Retford was declared guilty of corrup- 
tion, and the proposal was to disfranchise it. What 
was to be done with the seats? Lord John Rus- 
sell proposed to give them to Manchester, then 
unrepresented ; but the Duke of Wellington’s idea 
was to extend the franchise to an adjacent “ Hun- 
dred”’ named “ Bussetlow,” the obvious result of 
which would be to strengthen rather than to 
weaken the Newcastle influence in that quarter. 
Huskisson, Palmerston, and some others, dealt 
with this as an open question, and voted with the 
Whigs. This the Duke resented; for Mr. Hus- 
kisson having gone through the formality of ten- 
dering his resignation “if his vote was considered 
offensive” by the Duke, his grace took him at 
his word, and accepted it. ‘This was so unex- 
pected a course, that Mr. Huskisson wrote to his 
grace, to intimate that “there must have been 
some mistake.” But the Duke was inexorable, 
and replied in the memorable words—* There is 
no mistake, there can be no mistake, and there 
shall be no mistake.” Palmerston and four others 
then retired with Huskisson from the Wellington 
cabinet. 

Palmerston was now (1828) out of office for the 
first time since 1807, and he devoted his leisure 
to foreign affairs, making several excellent speeches 
on that subject, which attracted great attention 
in the House. He urged very strongly that Eng- 
land ought to display a greater interest in the 
affairs of those continental nations who were striv- 
ing in vain for constitutional liberty. Wellington 
retired, and the Whigs came in under Earl Grey, 
who had been twenty-four years in opposition, 
and in Nov. 1830, Palmerston became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, an office which he held from 
1830 to 1851, with the exception of brief inter- 
ruptions. The French revolution, 2nd July, called 
forth his lordship’s abilities ; but on so delicate a 
point as the foreign policy which he has pursued, 
standing as we do upon neutral ground, it is not 
our province to dilate. 

His lordship married on the 16th December, 
1839, Emily Mary, Dowager Countess Cowper, 
and eldest daughter of Viscount Melbourne. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1846 his lordship was in opposi- 
tion, leaving on the advent of Sir Robert Peel ; 
he returned with Lord John Russell as Premier, 
and became again Foreign Secretary. Lord Derby 
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succeeded Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmer- 
ston was again for a few months out of office ; he 
returned to power as Home Secretary to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and afterwards replaced that noble- 
man as Prime Minister, which high and distin- 
guished position, up to the moment at which we 
write, his lordship continues to fill. 

With his lordship’s personal appearance the 

ublic is tolerably familiar, either from having seen 
fis lordship, or from having seen some one or more 
of the portraits of him which from time to time 
have been published. One of the most remark- 
able things about him is his inexhaustible elas- 
ticity ; he has a smile and a joke after an amount 
of labour and annoyance which would weary any 
other man, if even it had no tendency to sour his 
disposition. There is an air about him which 
cannot fail to make an impression on all who see 
him. Heis well-built and good-looking ; his once 
raven and well-trimmed locks are slightly bleached 
by the seventy winters through which he has 
passed. There is also a slight appearance of ap- 
proaching baldness. His gait is erect and mili- 
tary, his step remarkably firm. Rarely, so far as 
we have observed, does the great fatigue which he 
undergoes seem at all to tell upon him, even in 
the martial precision of his mode of walking. 

Lord Palmerston can hardly be called a great 
orator; he is, however, a first-rate speaker, and, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most finished debater 
of which the British senate at present can boast. 
His great excellences are—the vastness of his re- 
sources, from his lengthened official experience 
and intimate acquaintance with public affairs ; his 
incomparable and incomprehensible imperturba- 
bility ; and the cool, complacent facility with 
which he disposes of the subject in hand. There 
is, it is true, a little appearance of hesitancy—a 
little “ humming and ha-a-ing”’ at first—but there 
is not the slightest connexion between this and 
what is ordinarily known as “ embarrassment.” 
The two things, in his lordship’s case, are “ wide 
as the poles asunder.” His apparent hesistancy 
arises solely from a self-satisfied, “jaunty” man- 
nerism, in which his lordship probably indulged 
in early life, and of which, if he ever tried, he has 
subsequently found it impossible to get rid. It 
is, in fact, just one of those little evil habits, which 
public speakers when young so easily get into, 
and so rarely get out of in after life. Don’t flat- 
ter yourself, if he is opposed to you, that this 
hesitancy will allow you to escape from his humor- 
ously satirical exposure of any false step you may 
have taken, or of any foolish thing you may have 
uttered. He is quiet, generally ; but he is never 
tame. He speaks with that easy, unaffected, po- 
lished, aristocratic air, which might perhaps be 
expected from a septuagenarian senator, who was 
at the same time a veteran and accomplished 
diplomatist. Nothing that has been said during 
the debate—no matter who may have spoken it— 
ruffles his equanimity. He never jumps up, in a 
state of excitement, and dashes off at full speed, 
as if he had no time to lose, and was unable to 
restrain the feelings pent up within his panting 
bosom. No; he is too cautious—too experienced 
in debate—for that. His maxim appears to be, 
“When most impressed, still self-possessed.” He 
is always calm and collected, although he can feel, 

















and speak—as some honourable gentlemen have 
found to their inconvenience—as keenly as any 
man. in the House. But he does it in an eas 
manner, with a gentle, self-satisfied air, whic 
only adds pungency to his “ points.” He rises 
with the manner of a man who knows the House 
will pay attention to him, and who is by no means 
in a hurry to begin—as many seem to be—for 
fear it should become listless or impatient. On 
rising for a great speech, he displays a serenity 
which we shall not attempt to diminish by de- 
scribing, and which, in truth, cannot be conceived 
until it has been witnessed ; and even then, few, 
if any, however “accustomed” they may be “to 
public speaking,” can fully comprehend it. He 
rises, surveys himself leisurely from top to toe, 
pulls down his waistcoat, and advances to the 
table. While the House is settling down into 
that silence and attention which his appearance 
never fails to command, he arranges his papers, 
or smooths his hat, or fumbles with his gloves, 
with the manner of a man who did not care a 
great deal for the subject of debate, or even for 
the House itself, for the matter of that. There 
is something indescribable but very remarkable 
about his tone of voice, and he glances at his op- 
ponents with an air of inimitably tranquil de- 
fiance. He is in his element when the debate 
becomes fast and furious, especially if directed 
against himself personally, or against his policy. 
He really revels in the fault-finding and interpel- 
lations of his antagonists, because his skill in 
self-defence is exquisite, and he knows it. He is 
fully aware, also, with what dexterity he can frame 
a guarded reply to a pointed interpellation, and 
cause your sarcasms to rebound upon you. The 
debate may go on for hours—speaker after speaker 
may weary you till the subject seems exhausted— 
yet when he rises, your fatigue goes off. His 
speeches are refreshing; and, as a critic would 
say of a novel, he “sustains the interest” through- 
out his remarks. He is on very good terms with 
himself, obviously ; and he generally succeeds in 
bringing the House into the same comfortable 
state of mind. He is a good-natured antagonist, 
and dearly loves a joke ; he makes you smile while 
he cuts the ground you stand upon from under you. 
His arrows, however, though always sharp, are 
rarely, if ever, envenomed. He makes the House 
laugh, but it is rather with him, and with you, 
than at you. Woe betide you, however, if you 
attempt to be facetious with him, or to blame him; 
you will have abundant cause to regret it. You 
will also find it perfectly useless to attempt to 
extract anything from him, which, from whim or 
policy, he desires to conceal. 

The other day an honourable gentleman rose, 
and, with the semi-triumphant air of a man who 
was going to have a little “ case” against the go- 
vernment, asked when certain papers, which had 
been so long promised, were to be laid on the 
table of the House? (Loud cries of Hear, hear, 
and ironical cheers from the Opposition.) Lord 
Palmerston had evidently got scent of the affair 
beforehand, and, instead of replying, rose with an 
air of self-satisfied solemnity, and proceeded to 
the bar of the House, with some documents in his 
hand. He stood there a moment in the usual 
way. Mr. Speaker called out, in his deep-toned 
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accents, “ Lord Palmerston.” His lordship said, 
“* Papers, sir,” and walked up to the table with 
them, and laid them on it. They were the identi- 
cal documents to which the honourable gentle- 
man’s question had referred. Of course the House 
cheered ; it greatly enjoyed the fun; and the hon- 
ourable questioner was answered! The House 
very much relishes this kind of thing, and encou- 
rages his lordship in it. 

A great deal too much has been said about his 
lordship’s joking propensities ; the fact is, that his 
witticisms are not remarkably numerous, consider- 
ing what he could do in this way, and considering 
how frequently he is “ on his legs.” A well known 
honourable gentleman—one of the very few who 
have the hardihood to venture upon anything like 
an attack upon his lordship—recently commented 
somewhat severely upon his lordship’s levity ; 
but, unfortunately for him, in doing so he tried 
his own hand at a joke or two, which fell rather 
ponderously upon the House. This was too good 
a chance for the premier to let slip. He rose to 
reply, and, after castigating his antagonist pretty 
sharply on other points, he came to the accusation 
of jocularity. He said: “The honourable member 
has taken me to task for what he is pleased to 
call my ‘levity.’ Now, it is rather remarkable 
that, in the honourable gentleman’s own speech, 
there were no fewer than ten jokes. I cannot, 
however, retort the charge, for there was no 
‘levity’ in them!” 

The truth is, that the debates are so dreadfully 
dull, in a general way, that the House is positively 
glad to have something to laugh at, even should 
it take the form of a fifth-rate joke; and when 
once people begin to laugh, every one knows how 
little is needed to keep them in a pleasant mood. 

But with such a subject as Palmerston and the 
House of Commons, it were easier far to fill a 
volume than to compress a satisfactory sketch into 
the limits of a single article, which the necessities 
of space compel us to do on the present occasion. 
Much might be said about his lordship’s versa- 
tility—how rapidly and completely he masters 
novel or knotty subjects before the House. On 
all common topics he is already “an authority,” 
let the subject be what it may; in fact, he is 
equally at home and equally skilful in closing 
grave-yards, in cleansing sewers, or in settling 
“the balance of power in Europe.” 


The Premier of England, the helmsman of our 
national vessel, whoever he may be, is always for 
the time being an object of popular interest, and 
we have therefore endeavoured, in the preceding 
sketch, to gratify that interest, while handling the 
subject in such a manner as to offend none of our 
readers. 

Before concluding, however, we may remark, 
that if the spectacle of a great statesman bearing 
with ease the burden of national affairs, and pour- 
ing out,almost extempore, finished speeches, spark- 
ling with wit and replete with wisdom, surprises 
and charms us, there are other aspects in a pre- 
mier’s life which solemnise a thoughtful mind. 
Every word he speaks, every measure he supports, 
retards or advances the welfare of a community, 
and may fix in a right or wrong groove the course 
of a country’s affairs for centuries! Who would 





willingly court such a.weighty responsibility? espe- 
cially when looking forward to another world ? We 
there see statesmen reduced to a level with other 
men, and standing before the tribunal of God, 
where nothing remains of all the honour and in- 
fluence they once possessed, except the conse- 
quences of the manner in which they used them. 
It is only as senators and cabinets weigh such 
truths that we may expect right conceptions 
to be formed of the dignity and the perils of 
statesmanship. > 





A CAUTION FOR SERVANTS. 


In a large number of cases, servants are the 
unconscious instruments in the hands of the 
housebreaker. We-will venture to say that more 
house robberies are committed through the vanity 
of servant girls than from any other cause, A 
smart young fellow, having heard that plunder is 
to be obtained in a certain house, manages to pick 
up an acquaintance with one of the female do- 
mestics, and makes violent love to her. We all 
know how communicative young women are to 
their sweethearts, and the consequence is that in 
a short time he gets from her every particular 
that he requires—the habits of the family, the 
times of their going out, the position of the plate- 
chest, and the fastenings of the doors. here 
only a servant-of-all-work is kept, the process is 
more simple. The lover calls in the absence of 
the family at church, proposes a walk, and takes 
charge of the street-door key, which, unseen to 
the girl, is passed to a confederate; and whilst 
the polite lover and his lass are enjoying the cool 
of the evening, the house is being ransacked. An 
investigation took place at the Lambeth Police- 
court a few months ago, where the poor girl, who 
had been made the tool of the housebreaker, at- 
tempted to commit suicide in order to escape the 
consequences of her folly. Her account of the 
manner in which the “ plant” was made upon 
her, affords ‘a good example of the style of “ put- 
ting up” a house robbery :-— 

“The young man with whom she had casually 
become acquainted called after the family had gone 
out, and she asked him into the back parlour. He 
then asked her to dress and go out with him, and 
he remained in the back parlour while she dressed. 
While in the back parlour he asked her if she 
could get a glass of wine, and she told him she 
could not, as the wine was locked up. He said it 
did not matter, as they should have one when they 
went out, and that he expected to meet his sister 
at the Elephant and Castle. They then left the 
house and went for a walk, and on reaching the 
Elephant and Castle remained there for some 
time, waiting for the young man’s sister, but did 
not see her. ‘They next proceeded to a public- 
house, where they had a glass of brandy-and- 
water, and the young man accompanied her to the 
end of the street, where they parted, with the in- 
tention that they should meet at one o’clock on 
the following day and spend the afternoon to- 
gether. On going to unlock the door, she found 
it ajar, and on going in found that the house had 
been robbed. On discovering this, she did not 
Inow what to do, but thought she would make 
up astory about thieves having got into the house, 
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and took up the knife and chopped her hand ; but 
after this, not knowing how to face her master 
or mistress after being so wicked, she took up the 
knife again, intending to kill herself, and inflicted 
the wound on her throat.” 

This confession was enough for the officers, and 
her “young man,” with his confederates, were 
caught and convicted. The frequency of these 
robberies should put housekeepers on their guard 
as to what followers are allowed, lest the “ young 
man” should turn out to be a regular cracksman 
in disguise. We bid the housekeeper also beware 
of another danger that sometimes threatens him, 
when he kas an empty house for a neighbour. 
Thieves always, if possible, make use of it as a 
basis of operations against the others. They creep 
towards the dusk of the evening, when the in- 
mates are generally down-stairs, along the parapet 
and enter successively the bed-rooms of the ad- 
jeining tenements. As many as half-a-dozen houses 
have thus been robbed on the same occasion. 
Police constables always keep a careful watch upon 
these untenanted houses, by placing private marks 
on some part of the premises ; and if any of these 
signs are disturbed, they suspect that something 
is wrong, and make a further examination. In 
the city, where an immense amount of valuable 
property is stored in warehouses, the private marks 
are much more used than in other portions of the 
metropolis, and are continually changed, lest they 
should become known to thieves and be turned to 
their advantage. 

Professional beggars are almost, without excep- 
tion, thieves, but as they are generally recruited 
from the lowest portion of the population, they 
never attain any of the higher ranks, but confine 
themselves to petty acts of filching, or to cunning 
methods of circumventing the honest. The half- 
naked wretch that appears to be addressing the 
basement floor in piteous terms, has a fine eye for 
the spoons he may see cleaning below, and the 
ship-wrecked sailor just cast ashore from St. 
Giles’s, would be an awkward person to meet with 
in a dark suburban lane. Professional beggars 
are migratory in their habits. They travel from 
town to town, not in the filthy rags we are ac- 
customed to see them in, but in good clothing ; 
the rags are carried by their women, and are only 
donned when they are nearing the place in which 
they intend to beg.—From a curious article on 
“ The Police and Thieves,” in the last Number 
of the “ Quarterly Review.” 





AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF AUGUS- 
TUS FRANCKE, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE ORPHAN-HOUSE AT HALLE. 


“In the month of October, 1698, I sent a ducat 
to a poor and afflicted woman, in another place. 
I received soon after a letter from her, saying, that 
it had come to hand at a time when she greatly 
needed it ; and praying God to return to my poor 
children a ‘heap of ducats’ for it. Soon after I 
received from a friend twenty-five ducats, from 
another two, and from two others forty-five. 
About this time, too, Prince Paul of Wurtemberg 
died, and left a large purse marked, ‘ For the Or- 
phan-house at Halle,’ which I found to contain 





five hundred ducats in gold. When I saw all this 





money on the table before me, I could not but 
think of the prayer of the poor woman, and how 
literally it had been fulfilled. In February, 1699, 
I was again in very straitened circumstances, and 
must enumerate that among my times of trial. I 
was almost entirely without funds, although much 
was needed for the supply of the daily wants of 
the children and other poor. In this state of dif- 
ficulty, I comforted myself with the promise of the 
Lord Jesus, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,’ and strove to bring myself to an 
unwavering confidence in God. When I had given 
out the last of our money I ps ed to the Lord to 
look upon my necessities. As T left my room to 
go into the college, to deliver my usual lecture, I 
found a student waiting for me below, who put 
into my hands the sum of seventy dollars, which 
had been sent me from a distance. Although our 
expenses were now so great, that this money did 
not last but two or three days, and I was unable 
to predict how I should be able to meet them for 
the future, yet, by the good providence of the 
Lord, our difficulties were constantly relieved.” 

Francke states that, in the midst of all these 
trials and embarrassments, so precisely was the 
supply suited to their wants, that in no instance 
had the children been foreed to go without their 
meals ; and no one, except his immediate assist- 
ants, was acquainted with his difficulties. This is 
not a little surprising, when we remember that 
hundreds depended upon him; and not less so, 
the fact that his own tranquillity and peace of 
mind were constantly retained. 

“Soon afterwards,” he continues, “ we were in 
the greatest want, and the steward came to me, 
asking for money to meet the expenses of the 
week, I knew not what to reply to him; for I 
was without funds, and had no expectation of any 
supply. But I trusted in the Lord, and deter- 
mined to go to my closet, and spread my wants 
before him. As I was engaged, however, in dic- 
tating to an amanuensis, I sat down until this 
piece of work should be finished. When it was 
ended, I arose to go to my closet, and while on 
my way, a letter was put mto my hands from a 
merchant, informing me that he had received a 
check for a thousand dollars, to be paid me for the 
orphan-house. How forcibly did I feel the mean- 
ing of that promise, ‘ Before they call I will an- 
swer, and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear!’ I had now no reason to ask for assistance, 
but went and praised the Lord for his goodness. I 
was thus led more and more to place my trust upon 
God, and give up all dependence upon man.” 





A Snort Lxsson.—Forget not that short lesson, which 
is 80 comprehensive of the highest wisdom, “One thing is 
needful.” Be daily thinking, while the gay and great 
things of life are glittering before your eyes, how soon 
death will come, and impoverish you at once; how soon it 
will strip you of all possessions, but those which a naked 
soul can carry along with it into eternity, when it drops 
the body into the grave. Erggwity! Ersrnity! Ersr- 
Rity! Carry the view of it about with you, if it be pos- 
sible, through every hour of waking life, and be fully per- 
suaded that you have no business, no interest in life, that 
is inconsistent with it; for whatsoever would be injurious 
to this view, is not your business, is not your interest.— 
Doddridge. 
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A crarry Ow1i.—A Mr. Wales, of Bellingham, Mas- 
suchusetts, relates a cunning trick of an owl caught poach- 
ing upon his premises. It entered a pigeon roost and 
commenced killing right and left; the outcry of the vic- 
tims arrested attention, and in looking in, Sir Owl stood 
there motionless, like a sentry on guard. Mr. Wales took 
hold of him, but he did not stir. He carried him to the 
house, the bird being as rigid as if dead. He was laid 
on his back on a table, but there was no movement. 
As the family stood looking at him, he opened his big eyes, 
then turned upon his legs, and was at once wide awake, 
Mr. Wales says he feigned death, and did it to perfection, 
until convinced that he was out of danger. 

Expenses or Lion Keupinc.—The duration of the 
lion’s existence is from thirty to forty years. He destroys 
an annual value of 6000 francs (£240), in horses, mules, 
oxen, camels, and sheep. ‘Taking the average of the lion’s 
life at thirty-five years, each lion costs the Arab 210,000f. 
(£8400). ‘The thirty lions at present existing in the pro- 
vince of Constantine, and which will be replaced by others 
coming from the regency of Tunis or Morocco, cost an- 
nually 140,000f. (£7200). In the district where I gene- 
rally hunt, the Arab, who pays five francs a year to the 
State, pays fifty to the lion.— Gerard’s Lion Hunting and 
Sporting Life in Algeria. 

Witp Beasts rn Inpra.—The following is from a cor- 
respondent at Lahore, dated the 7th of February :—“ You 
are probably aware that the country of the Five Rivers is 
infested by wolves, bears, aud leopards, especially the first- 
named, which have so multiplied of late as to become a 
national nuisance. By a loose registry, kept in the seven 
provinces of the Punjab, it appears that the number of 
children that have been carried off by wild beasts amounts 
to 1564, classified as follows :—1106 by wolves, 334 by 
bears, and 124 by leopards or cheetahs. The rewards hi- 
therto offered were not sufficient to induce the lusty and 
the venturesome to make a trade of it, and the various 
patches of jungle are admirably adapted for the shelter of 
these beasts, and as barriers to the amateur hunter. Mr. 
Montgomery has proposed to government two alternatives, 
both admirable, and to be expected from a man of his sound 
sense and penetration :—First, that the head-money al- 
lowed for such beasts be doubled, and even trebled; se- 
condly, if government should refuse to increase the pre- 
miums, that two hundred well-armed and trained shikar- 
ries be engaged by the state, and distributed over the in- 
fested provinces.’ —Jndian paper. 

Tue Proragssions 1s Lonpon.—According to the re- 
turns of the last census, the number of persons living by the 
exercise of their talents in London amounts to 47,746; 
and this out of a population of 2,362,236—so that the pro- 
portion is just upon one-fiftieth of the whole. Hence we 
find that, whereas there are eleven people in every thou- 
sand belonging to the intellectual classes throughout Great 
Britain, or rather more than one per cent. of the gross po- 
pulation, the ratio in the capital is a fraction beyond 
twenty to the thousand, or about two per cent. of the en- 
tire metropolitan people... .. Included in the gross 
number of metropolitan professionals, are 5863 lawyers, 
5631 doctors, 2393 clergymen and ministers, and 11,210 
“ subordinates”— making altogether 25,097 persons belong- 
ing to the so-called “ learned” professions ; whilst to these 
must be added the sum of 22,649 persons connected with 
the “ unrecognised” professions; and including 1195 lite- 
rary men, 17,241 teachers, 166 professors of science, and 
4057 artists and architects, 

PHoToGRAPHY UND&R Water.—Mr. W. Thompson 
gives an account of the means he adopted for taking a 
photograph of the bottom of the sea, in Weymouth Bay, 
at a depth of three fathoms. It appears that the camera 
was placed in a box, with a plate-glass front, and a move- 
able shutter, to be drawn up when the camera was sunk 
to the bottom. The camera being focussed in this box on 
land for objects in the foreground, at about ten yards, or 
other suitable distance, was let down froma boat to the 
bottom of the sea, carrying with it the collodion plate pre- 





pared in the ordinary way. When at the bottom,. the 
shutter of the box was raised, and the plate was thus ex. 
posed for about ten minutes. The box was then drawn 
into the boat, and the image developed in the usual 
manner. A view was thus taken of the rocks and weeds 
lying at the bottom of the bay. Mr. Thompson anticipates 
that it will be a ready and inexpensive means of arriving 
at a knowledge of the condition of piers, bridges, piles, 
structures, and rocks under water.—Jowrnal of the Society 
of Arts. 

An Enetrsoman’s Worp.—One of the character. 
istics by which an Englishman is known in Syria is, that 
his word is as “the law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not ;” so that it has now become a proverb with 
us. Whenever we want to give a final word—one beyond 
further controversy—we say, “ What I am now saying is 
kilme Ingleezieh, or, ‘an Englishman’s word ;’” by which 
the speaker means that there is an end of the matter.— 
Wortabet’s Syria. 

A Tempte or Fasnron TransrormEp.—St. Cecilia’s 
Hall (Edinburgh) was the only public resort of the musical, 
and besides being our most selectly fashionable place of 
amusement, was the best and most beautiful concert-room 
I have ever yet seen. And there have I myself seen most 
of our literary and fashionable gentlemen promenading 
with their side-curls, and frills, and ruffles, and silver 
buckles; and our stately matrons, stiffened in hoops and 
gorgeous satin; and our beauties with high-heeled shoes, 

wdered and pomatumed hair, and lofty and composite 
head-dresses. All this was in the Cowgate! the last re- 
treat now-a-days of destitution and disease. The building 
still stands, though raised and changed, and is looked down 
upon from South Bridge, over the eastern side of the Cow- 
gate-arch. When I last saw it, it seemed to be partly an 
old clothesman’s shop, and partly a brazier’s.—Lord Cock- 
burn’s Memorials. 

Wonpvers or tHe TeteGrapu.—Since the restora- 
tion of peace the line of submarine telegraph has been 
extended to St. Petersburg, so as to establish the means of 
instantaneous communication between London and that 
capital, the length of wire being 1700 miles. ‘The com- 
munication is carried on by means of the printing tele- 
graph, and simultaneously with the touch of the finger on 
the instrument at St. Petersburg, indicating the letters of 
the alphabet to be transmitted, they appear on a similar 
instrument at the Strand station in London. 


Srrixine Repty or a Dear anv Dump Cainp.— 
A gentleman in Paris, superintendent of an institution for 
the instruction of deaf and dumb children, was asked by a 
friend permission to propose an inquiry to the children 
under his care, with a view to ascertain the extent of their 
mental improvement. Having received permission, he 
wrote the question on the wall, “ Does God reason ?” One 
of the children immediately wrote underneath ; “ God knows 
and sees everything. Reasoning signifies doubt and un- 
certainty; therefore God does not reason.” 

A Frenxcuman’s Opinion oF THE Enauism in Asta. 
—What I heard and saw in Afghanistan gave me the most 
profound conviction that the moment the British flag is 
seen in an Asiatic state, the shameless government in force 
under the native ruler is replaced, if not by abundance, cer- 
tainly by security and justice. However burthensome the tax- 
ation of the English may be, it is always far less so than that 
extorted by native princes, who add persecution to rapacity. 
I have naturally adopted these opinions from hearing the 
Afghans, so hostile to the English, sigh for the loss of their 
administrative system. The Sirdahs, Mollahs, Syuds, and 
soldiers—classes who live by plundering the industrious 
portions of the inhabitants—were always Eidiles against 
the English, because under them they could not practise 
their iniquities. The people were irritated, it is true, be- 
cause their prejudices had been shocked, and rose to shake 
off their yoke; but now they regret them, and I have 
twenty times heard Afghans speak in terms of just appre- 
ciation of what they had done for their good.—Ferrter’s 
Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, &c. 























